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and war impossible, and the author therefore offers in his Code a body of 
rules respecting war and neutrality which to a great extent follow the lines of 
the several Hague Conventions concerned. 

Looking upon the work as a whole, the fact that it comes from the pen of the 
leader of Italian thought in the science of International Law would suffice to 
secure to it the attention of the world, but there is also its intrinsic value 
which must appeal to every reader. It stands to reason that no one will agree 
with every single rule laid down by the author. For instance, the present writer 
is of opinion that, as long as International Law remains what it is, namely a 
law between and not above States, international rights of individuals are an 
impossibility, although, of course, the States could agree by an international 
treaty that every member of the Family of Nations should be obliged by its 
Municipal Law to grant certain rights to human beings, natives as well as 
aliens. Yet, whatever may be its imperfections, Fiore's Code is an important 
work and will always be greatly appreciated. It will quicken thought wherever 
it is read, and it is therefore particularly welcome at the present time when the 
World War has rent humanity into two hostile camps. Victory of the Allies 
will vindicate International Law and lay the foundation of a peace which will 
again unite suffering humanity. The voice of a constructive scholar which 
resounds through Fiore's work will then find sympathetic ears. Although many 
of his proposals will hardly be realized the idealistic spirit that pervades them 
will act as a fertilizer. Hearty thanks are due to the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace and to Professor Borchard for the English translation 
which secures to the work a wide range of readers in America and in all parts 
of the British Empire. 

L. Oppenheim 
Cambridge (England) 



Cases on Future Interests and Illegal Conditions and Restraints. By Albert M, 
Kales. St. Paul, West Publishing Co. 1917. pp. xxvi, 1455. $6.00. 

According to the preface, this volume is a revision of volume 5 and part of 
volume 6 of Gray's Cases on Property, with inclusion of new subjects and further 
development of others. "The effort has been to follow Mr. Gray's work as 
closely as possible, not to find some different arrangement just as good." The 
result in statistical form is one volume of convenient thickness, containing 1450 
pages, exclusive of index and table of cases, as against 1433 pages of Gray; 
with about 200 cases omitted and 125 cases and selections from various other 
authorities added. The omissions are largely by dropping the sixth volume 
titles of fraudulent conveyances, registration, joint ownership, curtesy and dower, 
and election and conversion. All of these titles may well be treated in other 
courses, and in any event the reviewer's experience and observation at the Har- 
vard Law School demonstrated that there was seldom time in the advanced 
property course for more than a summary consideration of them. 

As to the subjects retained, the cases omitted are for the most part early 
decisions and those added are, with few exceptions, comparatively recent. It 
is difficult to determine for pedagogical purposes the extent to which cases show- 
ing the origin and development of the law, but otherwise obsolete, should give 
way to those stating the present law. Mr. Kales in general emphasizes the 
latter. In the largest and most important subject of perpetuities, however, he 
has wisely retained almost every case, adding thereto about a dozen. 

As to the additions in general, the reviewer has not had an opportunity to 
make detailed study, but on the whole the material appears to be instructive and 
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teachable. The editor has, however, yielded somewhat to the temptation to 
include cases turning on the construction of particular phrases, and cases from 
his own bailiwick, the state of Illinois, even where local statutes are involved. 
The order of cases has been somewhat improved for teaching purposes by 
grouping those on particular points instead of adhering to the chronological 
development of the whole topic where the topic is a large one. Here again it 
is difficult to strike a balance between the demands of orderly research and the 
limitations of classroom progress. Neither, however, seems to justify placing 
Pells v. Brown (1620) and other authorities— Jargely Illinois cases — on the devel- 
opment of indestructible springing and shifting uses before Chudleigh's case 
(1594) and others on contingent remainders and their destructibility. In the 
Moot case on page 121, Mr. Kales himself shows the proper historical relation- 
ship, and no pedagogics appear to demand a reverse order. 

Mr. Gray's second edition is ten years old. A considerable readjustment of 
the sixth volume has long been impending. The army of lawyers who have 
sat at his feet and mourn his death have every reason to appreciate Mr. Kales' 
endeavor, to quote from his preface, that his master's "collection of cases and 
his analysis of the subjects dealt with shall continue to live and serve the great 
body of law students of the Country." 



Charles F. Dutch. 



Boston 



Criminal Sociology. By Enrico Ferri. (Modern Criminal Science Series.) 
Boston, Little, Brown & Co. 1917. pp. 577- 

We owe a considerable debt of gratitude to the learned translators, each of 
whom has suffered an untimely death, Joseph I. Kelly and John Lisle, for their 
well-performed task in translating for us this work, so well known abroad, by 
Enrico Ferri, sociologist, socialist leader in the Italian parliament and Pro- 
fessor of Criminal Law in the University of Rome. A first small edition of 
this book appeared in 1884; an English abridged translation, for years on 
the shelves of our libraries, has most inadequately represented the scholarship 
which marks the author's work. 

To identify the author better we may use the very well-phrased paragraph 
from the editorial preface: "Ferri may be regarded as Lombroso's most dis- 
tinguished pupil, and, in a sense, as a continuer of his work, though supplement- 
ing it on the sociological side and giving it a greater breadth than Lombroso 
himself showed. Ferri's work on Criminal Sociology may be regarded, there- 
fore, as epoch-making, in bringing together the anthropological studies of 
Lombroso and his own work in criminal statistics and in criminal law, resulting 
in the founding in Italy of a new school of positive criminal law, of which Ferri 
is himself the chief exponent." 

Ferri covers a large field in his work, and covers it with distinction, using 
a vast array of facts and showing familiarity with the views of many authors. 
Indeed it is his orientation of his own point of view in relation to other writers 
and his occasional, but not overdone, discussion of the conflicting theoretical 
schools of criminology that makes the perusal of his treatise an intellectual 
treat. And his dissertation is altogether to the point, for the last part of the 
volume consists of seven chapters under the caption of Practical Reforms — a 
well-balanced consideration of the machinery of public justice and penal 
administration. 

Of course it is impossible to offer here in detail any account of these pro- 
posed reforms or of Ferri's theories, to which he so tenaciously clings. He 
lays stress all through on his fivefold classification of criminals, on certain 



